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The School Superintendent and His Role: 
a Conflict Typology 


By STEPHEN P. HENCLEY 


Mr. Hencley is assistant director of the University Council for 
Educational Administration. 


nity has long been axiomatic in school administration. The 

practitioner who aspires to statesmanship in administration 
must face and surmount demands which are not only challenging 
but extremely complex as well. One such demand appears inevi- 
table in the administrative setting: the superintendent must be 
aware of the expectations of his important reference groups, with 
respect both to education in general and to the administrator’s 
role in particular. Such a demand might be relatively easy to meet 
if it were possible for the administrator to think in terms of a 
generalized and collective “public.” This is not the case, however. 
The superintendent’s reference groups are many. Moreover, since 
his role is complex and his reference groups varied, the possibility 
of conflict relative to expectations for the chief administrator’s 
role is an ever-present hazard. 

Conflict between school administrators and their reference 
groups is a common phenomenon: ample documentation con- 
cerning its existence is available in both theory and practice. 
Despite its frequent occurrence, empirical studies of conflict in the 
school-community setting have seldom attempted more than gen- 
eral descriptions of such phenomena. While these descriptions 
have been valuable, there is evidence to indicate that understand- 
ing of conflict will be enhanced as descriptions progress from the 
general to the particular. Gross descriptions of conflict appear to 
be only first steps toward understanding the complex social 
matrix in which administrators function; conflict, as a generic 
term, appears to hide a number of important distinctions con- 
cerning various conflict types. 


Ts importance of knowing and understanding the commu- 
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Consider the possibilities for conflict when any one, or a 
combination, of the following circumstances exist: an adminis- 
trator (a) perceives his beliefs to be significantly different from 
those of others when, in fact, they are not; (b) perceives no sig- 
nificant differences between his beliefs and those of others when, 
in reality, such differences exist; (c) misperceives the beliefs of 
others so that he fails to recognize when he has strong support 
for his views; (d) correctly perceives the beliefs and expectations 
of others but does not concur in them; (e) perceives the beliefs 
and expectations of others to be the opposite of what they 
really are. 

Are the foregoing merely theoretical propositions? By no 
means. Each of these potentially conflict-laden possibilities was 
identified in the recent study described here which involved 
15 city superintendents, 776 teachers and principals, 102 board of 
education members, 426 business people, 310 parents on P.T.A. 
Councils, and 194 Labor Council members. 

Determination of the accuracy with which superintendents 
perceive the expectations of others with respect to administrative- 
role behavior was central to the study. To facilitate data gather- 
ing, a Superintendent Behavior Questionnaire, designed to include 
behavioral descriptions related to each of six administrative-task 
areas, was constructed: curriculum and program development, 
staff personnel, pupil personnel, school plant, finance and business 
management, and school-community relationships. In addition, 
the instrument was designed to include behavioral descriptions 
relating to four broad sociological roles of the administrator. 
These roles included the administrator as the chief executive of 
the board, as the status leader of the organization, as a member 
of the community, and as a member of the profession. Beliefs 
and expectations of superintendents and their reference groups 
were assessed on a Likert-type scale ranging from “strongly 
agree” to “strongly disagree” for each of the instrument’s sixty- 
four items. 

The scale permitted the assignment of numerical weightings 
of 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5 to responses on the agreement-disagreement 
continuum. The statistical decision was in favor of the ¢ distribu- 
tion since it was possible to weight the various responses, to com- 
posite results, and to calculate weighted means for the responses 
of superintendents and others with respect to each item. 
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The study examined the relationships existing among three 
variables: (a) the superintendents’ self-role expectations con- 
cerning the behavioral descriptions, (b) the superintendents’ 
perceptions of the expectations held by others relative to these 
behaviors, and (c) the actual expectations of others concerning 
these behaviors. Three sets of paired comparisons were necessary 
for each of sixty-four items: (a) a comparison of each superin- 
tendent’s beliefs with his perceptions of the expectations held for 
his behavior by each reference group in his city, (b) a comparison 
of each superintendent’s perceptions of others’ expectations with 
the actual expectations of these others, and (c) a comparison of 
each superintendent’s beliefs with the expectations of each refer- 


ence group in his city. D and SD were found for each of the 
three paired comparisons for each item, and ¢ was calculated 
in each instance. A two-tailed test was applied to determine 
significance. 


.. conflict typology identified between superintendents and 
others is described as follows. The derivation of the various 
conflict types is summarized in Table I. 

Conftict Type 1: Trouble-Seeking. In this type of conflict a 
significant difference was identified between the superintendents’ 
own beliefs (SA) and their perceptions of reference-group expec- 
tations (SP), and also between the administrators’ perceptions 
of the views of others (SP) and the actual views of these others 
(RGA). No significant difference, however, was identified be- 
tween the actual beliefs of the administrators (SA) and the actual 
beliefs of the reference group (RGA). The superintendents were 
essentially Trouble-Seeking: they saw a conflict where none 
existed. Although the reference-group view was essentially in 
accord with their own, the administrators did not perceive this 
agreement; they saw the reference-group view as being opposed 
to theirs. Moreover, they perceived their own beliefs and those of 
the reference group to be even more divergent than in Type 1a. 

A Type 1 conflict may be grossly represented diagrammati- 
cally on an agreement-disagreement continuum as shown in 
Figure 1. The symbols used are explained in the footnotes under 
Table I. Through the use of Table I, the same sort of diagram- 
matic arrangement may be worked out for all the other conflict 
types that are described in the following sections. 
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Conflict Type 1a: Trouble-Seeking. In this situation the 
superintendents expected a conflict since their own beliefs and 
their perceptions of reference-group expectations were signifi- 
cantly different. However, the difference between the administra- 
tors’ perceptions of reference-group expectations and the actual 
expectations of the reference group was not significant. Nor was 
there a significant difference between the superintendents’ beliefs 
and the actual expectations of the reference group. In other words, 


; RGA SA SP , 
Either: Agreement Disagreement 
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sP SA RGA . 
Or: Agreement ffm Disagreement 


+ 
Fig. 1. Type 1 conflict. 
a conflict was perceived which did not exist. The superintendents 
were again essentially Trouble-Seeking: they thought that their 
own beliefs were significantly different from those of others when, 
in fact, they were not. 

Conflict Type 2: Innocent. This conflict type was the reverse 
of Type 1. No significant difference existed between the superin- 
tendents’ self-role expectations and their perceptions of the expec- 
tations of others. However, significant differences were identified 
between both the administrators’ perceptions of the expectations 
of others and the actual expectations of these others, and also 
between their self-role expectations and the actual expectations of 
others. Thus the superintendents were Innocent: they failed to 
see an existing conflict. Although the reference-group view was 
essentially different from their own, the administrators did 
not perceive this difference. Moreover, their perceptions of the 
reference-group beliefs and the actual reference-group beliefs 
were more divergent than in a Type 2a conflict. 

Conflict Type 2a: Innocent. In this situation the superin- 
tendents did not expect conflict since their own views and their 
perceptions of the views of others were not significantly different. 
Nor was there a significant difference between their perceptions 
of the views of others and the actual views of these others. How- 
ever, there was a significant difference between the superin- 
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tendents’ own views and the actual views of the reference group. 
In short, the superintendents were unaware of an existing con- 
flict. Again they were essentially Innocent: they thought that 
there were no significant differences between their views and the 
views of others when, in reality, such significant differences 
existed. 

Conflict Type 3: Overlooked Support. This conflict type 
was characterized by the following set of circumstances: there 
was no significant difference between the superintendents’ views 
and their perceptions of the views of others, nor between the 
superintendents’ views and the actual expectations of others. There 
was, however, a significant difference between the superintend- 
ents’ perceptions of the views of others and the actual expecta- 
tions of these others. Essentially, the superintendents had 
Overlooked Support: their definitions of reference-group expecta- 
tions varied more from the actual expectations of the reference 
group than the particular situation warranted. While both were 
essentially agreed on proper behavior, the administrators failed 
to recognize that they had strong support for their views. 

Conflict Type 4: Keen. In this type of conflict, significant 
differences were identified between both the superintendents’ 
beliefs and their perceptions of reference-group expectations, and 
also between their beliefs and the actual beliefs of others. How- 
ever, no significant difference existed between the administrators’ 
perceptions of the views of others and the actual views of these 
others. In short, the superintendents accurately defined an existing 
conflict. Their_perceptions were essentially Keen: they successfully 
defined the expectations held by the reference group even though 
they did not concur in them. 

Conflict Type 4a: Cautious Semi-Keen. Here a significant 
difference existed between all three paired comparisons. The 
superintendents expected a conflict and the conflict existed. Their 
perceptions were, however, Cautious Semi-Keen: they succeeded 
in defining the direction of the expectations of the reference 
group, but the actual difference between their beliefs and the 
views of the reference group was much greater than they sus- 
pected. In other words, the superintendents perceived the conflict 
but underestimated its magnitude. 

Conflict Type 4b: Bold Semi-Keen. This conflict type was the 
reverse of Type 4a. The superintendents expected a conflict and 
the conflict existed. Their perceptions were, however, Bold Semi- 
Keen: they succeeded in defining the direction of the expectations 
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of the reference group, but the actual difference between their 
beliefs and the views of the reference group was much less than 
they realized. In brief, the superintendents perceived the conflict 
but overestimated its magnitude. 

Conflict Type 5: Reversed Polar. This conflict type resulted 
from the most serious kind of misperception on the part of the 
superintendents. They expected a conflict and it existed. Their 


TABLE II 
Number OF ITEMs LEADING TO CONFLICT OR 
CONGRUENCE WITH EAcH REFERENCE GROUP 







REFERENCE GROUPS 
CONFLICT AND 






















CoNGRUENCE Teachers 
Types Board and Parents | Business 
Principals 
2 (3) (4) 
Trouble-Seeking ..... 7 II 9 
I aso 66 ss Ska 16 18 18 
Overlooked Support . . 2 3 2 
WOE ative chesaade ss II 8 18 
Cautious Semi-Keen .. 4 2 4 
Bold Semi-Keen ...... es I “a 
Reversed Polar ...... I 2 
Congruent (no conflict) 20 II 
OEE Sic veeastes 64 64 





perceptions were, however, Reversed Polar: they thought that the 
reference-group views were either significantly more opposed 
to, or significantly more in favor of, their own. In either case, the 


reference-group belief was the opposite of what the superintend- 
ents perceived it to be. 


- several distinct types of conflict occurred between the 
superintendents and their reference groups, Table II indi- 
cates that the conflict patterns of superintendents were of three 
major kinds: Innocent, Keen, and Trouble-Seeking.’ These three 
types accounted for 82 per cent of the conflicts. Overlooked Sup- 
port, Cautious Semi-Keen, Bold Semi-Keen, and Reversed Polar 
types accounted for 18 per cent and appeared to be peripheral to 
the major conflict pattern. 

Moreover, the superintendents’ major perceptual and conflict 
pattern was consistently the same with each of the five reference 
groups: Innocent, Keen, and Trouble-Seeking conflicts occurred 
in greatest numbers with each group. Separate analyses of the 


1 Hencley, Stephen P. “The Conflict Patterns of School Superintendents,” Admin- 
istrator’s Notebook, VIIl (May, 1960), pp. 1-4. 
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conflicts identified in relation to the six administrative-task areas 
and the four sociological-role areas revealed that this conflict pat- 
tern was not only identical in both areas, but more important, was 
repeated with every reference group in the two areas. 

Certain conflict types in the typology appeared to indicate that 
superintendents harbor feelings of trust and distrust with respect 
to each of their reference groups. Distrust, for instance, appeared 
characteristic of Trouble-Seeking, Overlooked Support, and Bold 
Semi-Keen conflicts. On the other hand, trust appeared character- 
istic of Innocent and Cautious Semi-Keen conflicts. Table III 

TABLE III 


ConFLicts CHARACTERIZING SUPERINTENDENTS’ 
Trust AND Distrust OF REFERENCE GROUPS 








Teachers 
Board and Parents Business Labor 
Principals 


Characteristics 








(5) (6) 
22 10 
12 21 


ee ae tere 
ME pc ior acento 


strikingly illustrates that of the five reference groups studied, the 
business group was the one of which the superintendents were 
most suspicious. On the other hand, the chief administrators 
seemed to trust the parents even though the study data indicated 
that this group was most strongly opposed to the views expressed 
by the superintendents. 


—— look at the differences between the self-role expecta- 
tions of superintendents and the behavioral expectations of 
the reference groups revealed an interesting finding. Whenever an 
issue prompted conflicts between the superintendents and two or 
more of the reference groups, as a rule the conflicting reference 
groups stood united: they were either significantly more opposed 
to, or significantly more in favor of, the issue than the superin- 
tendents. This occurred on fully two-thirds of the items. Such a 
finding, however, does not lead to the conclusion that superin- 
tendents can consider all reference groups as one, and thereby 
begin thinking in terms of a general “public” rather than of vari- 
ous reference groups. It should be stressed that the views of 
other nonconflicting reference groups coincided with the views 
of the administrators. This finding emphasizes the fact that there 
are wide differences among community groups regarding the 
expectations held for the behavior of administrators. Moreover, it 
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suggests that superintendents will face conflicts on many issues 
no matter what their beliefs. Two examples may serve to clarify 
this point. The business subpublic, for instance, held expectations 
that were congruent with those of superintendents concerning 
the hiring, promoting, or dismissing of school staffs on the basis 
of merit alone. All other reference groups, however, stood united 
in being significantly less in favor of such action. Again, the views 
of teachers and labor coincided with those of the administrators 
regarding the inadvisability of administrator neutrality when the 
board was divided on an issue. However, boards of education, 
parents, and business were united in being significantly more in 
favor of such action by the superintendents. 

The tendency toward conflict highlighted by the inaccurate 
perceptual patterns of superintendents indicates a major block 
to the attainment of optimum effectiveness and efficiency in school 
administration. Getzels, for example, has suggested that difficul- 
ties in interpersonal relationships arise not so much from com- 
plexities and differences in values that are in the open and 
understood, as from complexities and differences that are latent 
and misunderstood.’ In like manner, Steiner, in reporting on 
interpersonal behavior as influenced by the accuracy of social 
perception, found that co-ordinated collective action required each 
participant to take the role of the other in order to gain insight 
into that person’s intentions and preferences. When role occupants 
were motivated toward co-operation and had freedom to alter 
behavior as a result of their perceptions, correct social perception 
assisted group efficiency and interpersonal competence.’ 

The major conflict pattern of superintendents highlights the 
difficulties in interpersonal relationships that may be experienced 
by administrators in interaction with various reference groups. 
Keen conflicts, for instance, suggest that superintendents often 
define the expectations of others accurately, even though they do 
not concur in these expectations. Such conflicts appear to be the 
result of complexities and differences in values that are in 
the open and understood since the superintendents are aware that 
their own values and beliefs differ from the values and beliefs of 
others. Although this awareness in no way mitigates the difficulties 
that superintendents will encounter in their attempts to harmo- 


2Getzels, Jacob W. “Changing Values Challenge the Schools,” School Review, 
LXV (March, 1957), pp. 92-102. 

3 Steiner, Ivan D. “Interpersonal Behavior as Influenced by Accuracy of Social 
Perception,” Psychological Review, LXII (July, 1955), pp. 268-74. 
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nize and unify the expectations of various reference groups, it 
does introduce possibilities for rational choice among strate- 
gies that may be employed and courses of action that may be 
taken. 

Difficulties arising from Innocent and Trouble-Seeking con- 
flicts, on the other hand, may be much more difficult to bridge. 
Such conflicts are apparently the result of complexities and 
differences in values that are obscured and misunderstood. Inno- 
cent conflicts indicate a tendency among superintendents to accept 
the fiction that there are few differences between their views and 
the views of others when, in reality, the reverse is true. This tend- 
ency leads to an extremely optimistic view of the real world; 
indeed, it may well underscore the fact that superintendents 
possess misconceptions concerning factors pertinent to trust- 
worthy interpretations of phenomena occurring in social systems. 
Trouble-Seeking conflicts appear to underscore the tendency of 
superintendents to mistrust the opinions and intentions of others. 
Although reference groups agree with superintendents on issues 
that occasion this conflict type, the superintendents do not per- 
ceive this agreement. They attribute beliefs to the reference 
groups which are in opposition to their own. 

The difficulties mentioned are compounded by still another 
factor. The superintendents’ positions are further complicated in 
that distorted perceptions are leading them to erroneous conclu- 
sions regarding their various reference groups. They trust parents 
even though a major source of actual (as opposed to perceived) 
conflict stems_from this group. On the other hand, they feel 
threatened by the business subpublic even though this group is 
less in conflict with their views than is the parent group. 


7 findings of this study appear to indicate that psychological 
projection is a phenomenon that may contribute materially 
to an administrator’s success, or lack of success, in interpersonal 
relationships with his reference groups. Although the human 
mind is remarkable, it is also subject to deception. Psychologists 
state that perception is a highly selective process: deep-rooted 
beliefs, attitudes, and values often become handicapping screens 
to distort messages directed toward the receptive mechanism of 
the mind. Disciplining the mind so that the messages received 
accurately mirror reality may be an important requisite to effective 
administrative action. 
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A few guidelines may be proposed. Since the effectiveness of 
the administrator will depend, in large measure, upon accurate 
perception and upon sophistication in the use and interpretation 
of various media for communication, training and in-service pro- 
grams should place increasing emphasis upon improving the 
administrator’s sensitivity and astuteness in interpreting verbal, 
nonverbal, and written communication. The need for increasing 
interaction and communication between superintendents and ref- 
erence groups is also apparent: purposeful exposure to conflicting 
value positions among reference groups is necessary to temper 
misconceptions and misperceptions concerning the world of 
actuality. 

Finally it should be recognized that concepts drawn from the 
basic disciplines and humanities may provide an important eye- 
opening function for administrators, sensitizing them not only to 
value patterns but to the factors that motivate human belief and 
action. The fact that the disciplines and humanities use different 
spectacles for dimensionalizing the world of actuality creates a 
resource of tremendous potential for administrators. The theoreti- 
cal models of a single discipline may be inadequate for under- 
standing and dealing with complex phenomena occurring in the 
administrator’s social system, for such phenomena are rarely 
unidimensional. An interdisciplinary or multidimensional view 
appears to hold much more promise for dealing with problems of 
organized complexity. Different disciplines provide alternative 
avenues for conceptualizing the world of actuality: each discipline 
provides a different focus for dimensionalizing reality.’ 

As the administrator masters a growing number of concepts 
drawn from various disciplines, he discovers new ways of per- 
ceiving and ordering reality. He becomes increasingly sensitive 
to the fact that value patterns may possess sociological, cultural, 
political, psychological, anthropological, spiritual, and economic 
bases, and that such dynamic elements, singly or in combination, 
comprise a total field of forces that create and underlie the 
complex and kaleidoscopic phenomena occurring in his social 
system. 


4 The writer believes that this idea is important enough to justify its development 
in a later article. 
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promote social maturation of children has long been ac- 

cepted by educational writers. Even though these two units 
may wish to function separately, they have one factor in common 
—the children; and they will work toward social development of 
the children regardless of whether they have unified their ap- 
proach. The topic for discussion, then, seems to be the improve- 
ment of techniques in this area, the clarification of lines of 
responsibility, and an outline of certain goals to be achieved. 

The four books discussed in this essay contributed to the 
subject in varying degrees. Mr. Ostrovsky had but one major con- 
cern—to prove that men as well as women should be employed 
as staff members of nursery schools. He made a series of case 
studies of children who were enrolled in a nursery school where 
he was employed and showed the influence of masculine associa- 
tion upon their development. Many children are deprived of this 
association for various reasons; the author attempted to show that 
the nursery school can compensate for this lack by including men 
in a predominantly woman’s world: 

68 


Te idea of having the home and school work together to 
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Central to the theme of this book is the hypothesis that the 
nursery school can provide a means of dealing constructively with 
the problem of absence of the masculine figure in the life of the very 
young child by including men as well as women on its staff. It is 
further suggested that there should also be increased employment of 
men teachers in elementary schools. Since the time spent by a child 
in school covers a large portion of his day, the importance of his being 
exposed during school hours to male as well as female influence should 
not be underestimated (page 17). 


Mr. Ostrovsky’s use of the case-study approach made inter- 
esting reading, but caused him to draw some rather startling un- 
founded conclusions. He included case studies of children who 
had limited or no male influence in the home to show that the 
conceptions these children had of the male role in the family 
were often distorted. In each case, after contact with a male in the 
school, there was improvement in behavior patterns which was 
intimately associated with the child’s attainment of a better 
understanding of the various aspects of the male role: 


Since most of their difficulties were the result of conflicting forces 
engendered by insufficient contact with the father, the provision of 
contact with a male adult who was not heir to these conflicting forces 
permitted the children to establish a sound and much-needed rela- 
tionship that could in turn permit them access to a constructive 
approach to their problem (pages 139-40). 


Mr. Ostrovsky found the Oedipus complex recurring throughout 
his case studies, and he believed that his presence helped the chil- 
dren to resolve this. 

The author made two major recommendations: first, that 
male influence should be provided within the family circle, and 
second, that various social institutions should make a serious 
effort to supply such influence for the child outside the family 
circle. If the home cannot provide this influence, the nursery 


school should. 


If the nursery school is to be instrumental, however, in alleviating 
the problem of the absent father, its present character must be changed 
by the inclusion of men as well as women on its staff... . Such a 
change would enhance the already great value of the nursery school 
and aid it to carry out even more meaningfully the functions it now 
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fulfills. It would be a change in the direction of enabling education 
to achieve one of its most vital goals, that of bringing the child into 
real-life contact with all the important components of his society 


(page 153). 


Mr. Ostrovsky believes that nursery-school age is the vital 
point at which male influence is needed because the father has 
begun to take on greater significance for the child. Unfortunately, 
the father’s presence in the home does not increase with the 
child’s growing need of him: 


As it is the task of the good school to provide the child with an 
environment which puts within his reach all those experiences which 
will best contribute to furthering his development, it should, at the 
stage at which the father becomes important, provide the child with 
a male adult to whom he can relate and who can, to some extent, 
make up for a father’s infrequent presence in the home (page 154). 


Despite some rash generalizations, Mr. Ostrovsky did bring 
some evidence to bear on the fact that children need both male 
and female influence in their “growing up” process. Whether his 
recommendations will work depends upon the number of men 
who are willing to be trained in the nursery-school area. Since in 
our culture the rugged “he-man” image dominates, it may be 
difficult to find capable men who will work in this field. Perhaps 
a side effect of this study will be that many fathers will come to 
realize their importance to their young children’s maturation and 
plan to spend more time with them. 


7 work of the Estvans evidenced the great amount of re- 
search involved in drawing conclusions. The techniques used 
were described in detail. The book tells of the attempt to ascertain 
children’s social perceptions through presentation of a series of 
pictures to a group of first-graders and one of sixth-graders 
selected from rural and urban areas in Wisconsin. The authors 
indicate what the children had to say about certain life situations 
presenting contrasts in rural and urban environments, upper and 
lower socioeconomic backgrounds, and child and adult activities. 
The findings will be of interest to anyone associated with an ele- 
mentary school: 


For a child there are two worlds. One is close and personal. Sur- 
rounding this on all sides and extending as far as he can see is the 
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world for adults. The former is largely centered on his “growing up”; 
the latter is geared to the business of running the world. These are 
not mutually exclusive spheres of influence or fields of activity. Adults 
still play the dominant role in the child’s world, but whenever the 
child steps into the grown-up world, his role is not clearly defined or 
is extremely limited. 

Somehow the child must learn to live in both of these worlds. 
Those in charge of his development, while cognizant of the importance 
of the child’s here-and-now living, are also mindful of the many 
demands which will be made of him as an adult. How much advance 
preparation can there be? 

Part of this answer lies in the meaning (as perceived) which 
adult activities have for children (page 147). 


The Estvans would have us examine the activities provided 
in the public schools and evaluate them in terms of their mean- 
ingfulness to children. They propose that the curriculum now 
being used is not as vital as one might think. Trying to decide 
what determines a child’s perception, they say, “In lessening the 
force of nativistic explanations for perception, greater credence 
may be given to environmental (experiential) influences” (page 
252). The authors remind us that experiences are not enough: 


Experiences, in and of themselves, are no guarantee that correct inter- 
pretations will be made by children regardless of how realistic they 
may be. Moreover, there is no certainty that the experience will 
eventuate in the formation of concepts. . . . there can be a vast gulf 
between the planting of a tree and the development of conservation 
concepts. Hence, the importance of providing children with concrete 
experiences as well as opportunities to verbalize about these experi- 
ences (page 280). 


Perceptions need to be guided. The role of the teacher and the 
parent as guides and interpreters is continually emphasized: 


Every experience, whether in school or out, requires dealing with 
something. One of the important outcomes of any activity, therefore, 
is to be able to perceive things in a new fashion or to be conscious 
of things that previously did not exist in the mind of the perceiver. 
These are more likely to develop with guidance (pages 283-84). 


The final pages deal with the role of the school, and this is 
the area that needs to be developed more fully. However, the 
suggestions offered are valuable and thought-provoking. 
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M* Fraser reports in her book an interesting and worth-while 
study done in Aberdeen, Scotland. The use of stream for 
course of study or grade level and the different organization of 
the school systems makes the book slightly difficult to read, but the 
results are valid and reveal some valuable information. She reviews 
the many studies which are related to hers and shows that there 
has never been a study which tried to find a correlation between 
home environment and school progress. She points out that 


while it is generally agreed that home environment has an important 
effect on a child’s school performance, relatively little has been done 
to determine (a) how great this effect is, when the factor of intelli- 
gence, which is related both to home environment and to school 
performance, is discounted, and (6) which aspects of home environ- 
ment are most influential (page v). 


This study is an attempt to throw more light on the relation- 
ship between home environment and school attainment. Four 
hundred children were studied, and their homes were examined 
through a personal visit to each. 


The aim of this inquiry has been to determine to what extent the 
school progress of a child is related to factors in his home environ- 
ment, and to compare this relationship with that existing between 
home environment and intelligence. The results have shown clearly 
that factors in the home environment . . . are more closely correlated 
with school progress than with intelligence, and that the difference 
between these correlations is highly significant. The environmental 
factors which contribute most to this difference are, as we have shown, 
partly economic, partly motivational and partly emotional. . . . The 
results of the inquiry may serve as a reminder that the child is part of 
an environment very much larger than that of the school, and that 
his school progress is vitally affected by the whole of that environ- 
ment, by the attitudes which it encourages, by the motivation which 
it provides, and by the stability and security which he can derive 
from it (page 75). 

The correlation between school progress and home environ- 
ment was much higher than between home environment and 
intelligence. The author cites many children with lower I.Q.’s 
who were higher achievers than children with higher I.Q.’s and 
partially explains these in terms of the total environment and the 
response of the child to it. 
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Le Crows’ book, Sex Education for a Growing Family, tells 
the story of a family from the birth of their first child until 
the children are grown up and in college. Written for the layman, 
it would fit into a professional library only for referral purposes. 
It is in conversational style and storybook form, and could be 
recommended for any parent’s reading list. It would be useful 
for a parent wondering how to explain the facts of life to his 
child or for a parent-study group discussing the problem. Parts 
of the book might be read to children; teenagers would find it 
helpful in answering some of their questions accurately and 
adequately. 


a idea of home and school working together for social de- 
velopment of children will mean different things for each 
community. What is acceptable practice in one area would be 
overstepping the boundaries in another. Each school staff must 
assess the needs in its own area and dovetail its activities accord- 
ingly. Parents must evaluate the behavior of their children in 
terms of what they expect from them and then assume responsi- 
bility for that behavior. 

There is evidence that the home and the school are working 
together more closely at present than at any time in the past. One 
need only read notices of Parent-Teacher Association meetings 
that appear in the newspapers to become aware of this. The 
programs for these meetings no longer deal primarily with 
money-making projects but instead with the presentation of infor- 
mation. There is an increase of parent-study groups and groups 
who are inviting personnel to explain the program of the school 
and the reasoning behind it. 

A practice prevalent in many schools is the grade-level meet- 
ing. Early in the school year, the teacher of each room calls her 
children’s parents together for a discussion of the school program 
for that group of children for the year. The materials that the 
children will use are displayed along with some evidences of their 
work. Parents are encouraged to ask questions about any area 
that they do not understand. School personnel usually interpret 
policy and in this way avert many potential problems. If parents 
understand what the school is trying to do and if they are given 
an opportunity to ask questions, clear lines of communication are 
established early. 
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As school programs change through use of groupings, pro- 
grams of readiness, and reports to parents that are concerned with 
the growth of children, school personnel have found it necessary 
to share with parents knowledge of child growth and develop- 
ment. There has long been a need to bridge the gap between what 
teachers know about children and what parents know. This shar- 
ing of knowledge has taken the form of a two-way street: parents 
want to know and teachers want to tell. More and more, parents 
are going to the schools to ask questions about their children, their 
problems, and their relationship to their children. They are 
seeking answers and they are asking for specialized help. Every 
school person must recognize that he cannot become all things 
to all people, and therefore must limit his efforts to the areas in 
which he is competent. The school, however, seems to be the 
natural place for parents to go: it is located close to their homes, 
their children go there every day, and personnel who are inter- 
ested in them and their problems are available. 

At this point, the school becomes a major referral agency. If 
there is reason to believe that a child needs specialized help, the 
school personnel can refer him to people trained in the particular 
area. It is often very difficult for an individual to get his child 
admitted to a mental-health clinic, but on the recommendation 
of the school the child is accepted more readily. School personnel 
may also draw upon other community facilities to help the school 
family when necessary. 

There is now a subsidy program sponsored by the national 
government encouraging interested persons to study the use of 
guidance in the public schools. The guidance counselor has be- 
come a part of the staff of many high schools, but it is now 
recommended that the counselor work with even younger chil- 
dren. This is still another indication of the increased effort to 
improve home and school relations to achieve the best develop- 
ment of the child. The ultimate purpose must be to co-ordinate 
the efforts of these two forces so well that the children involved 
may be encouraged to achieve their fullest potential growth. 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


The Second State House Conference on Education 


HE Second State House Conference on Education, which 

was held on January 26, was a notable event. Some 3,300 

citizens, the great majority of whom were laymen, having 
paid for the privilege of participating, drove to Columbus at their 
own expense and spent the day considering many questions re- 
lating to the improvement of education in Ohio. This state meet- 
ing was the culmination of a series of co-operative efforts covering 
several months. 

At the request of the State Department of Education, the 
Ohio School Boards Association took the initiative in planning 
for the Conference. It had the co-operation of the Department, the 
Ohio Education Association, the Ohio Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, and other organizations and agencies. In April, 1960, 
orientation sessions were held in six regions covering the state. In 
August, study groups were set up which prepared an agenda 
comprising questions on current problems and issues, and ar- 
ranged for meetings of local citizens’ groups in hundreds of com- 
munities throughout the state. These local meetings, which were 
held in October and November, discussed the questions on the 
agenda and selected delegates to the State House Conference. This 
Conference in turn discussed questions identical with, or closely 
related to, those dealt with at the local meetings. 

The state meeting was opened with summaries of the con- 
clusions of the local conferences (“What Do We Want from 
Our Schools?” and “How Do We Get What We Want from Our 
Schools ?”). These were followed by a talk on “Ohio Schools in 
the 60's.” 

The core of the day’s program was the meeting of the 289 
discussion groups of twelve persons each, one of whom was a pro- 
fessional consultant. Each of these groups spent about three and 
a half hours together, including one hour for a box lunch. They 
discussed four topics: The School Program, School Finance, 
School Personnel, and Higher Education and District Organiza- 
tion. (According to the printed program, all groups were to 
discuss school finance, and each was to discuss two other topics; 
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reports of the groups indicated that most of them discussed all 
four topics. In many cases, part of the lunch hour was given to 
the discussion.) 

For each of the four topics, a mimeographed check list com- 
prising ten questions had been prepared; each question was fol- 
lowed by a number of possible responses. Each participant was 
requested to indicate his preferences among the responses listed 
or to formulate his own responses in the blank spaces provided. 
The majority vote at each table was reported as the conclusion 
of the group. Thus each group considered 30 to 4o important 
questions and selected responses from among the 114 to 179 that 
were listed. 

An example will make the matter clearer. Questions 5 and 
6 under the topic “School Finance” were as follows: 


Question 5. Assuming additional state revenue is needed to im- 
prove Ohio’s schools, which of the present taxes 
would you favor increasing? 

Check One 

aaa (A) Sales 

pani (B) Corporation franchise 

iene (C) Insurance companies 

iia (D) Gasoline 

soli (E) Alcoholic beverages 

nae (F) Cigarettes 

eoie (G) Property 

sili (H) House trailer 

phan (1) No majority opinion and/or 
other response. 

Question 6. Assuming additional state revenue is needed to im- 
prove our schools, which of these new taxes would 
you favor adding? 

Check One 

‘ili (A) Per capita tax 

ibe (B) Personal income tax 

wees (C) Corporation income tax 

iedeaie (D) Business receipts tax 

Siausiale (E) Tax cars and trailers as personal property 

sii (F) Tax on coal, petroleum, and other minerals 
(severance taxes) 

wai (G) Amusement or admissions tax 
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sn (H) Tax on soft drinks 
ve (1) No majority opinion and/or 
other response. 


In addition to checking listed responses, participants were 
requested to offer “other opinions and comments”; at most of the 
tables very little time was available for this. At the end of each 
hour of the discussion period, the reports of the groups were col- 
lected for tabulation. 

At 3:15, following the group discussions, participants assem- 
bled for a general session and heard two addresses: “Higher 
Education in Ohio” and “A Businessman Looks at Public Edu- 
cation.” Finally, there was a “Flash Report of Conference 
Recommendations,” based on machine tabulation of the recom- 
mendations of a large sample of the groups. The responses of 
individual participants are to be tabulated and reported later.’ 


S° MucH for a brief description of the Conference. What is to be 
said as to its quality and significance? First, the idea of 
getting groups of lay citizens to discuss and reach conclusions 
about significant educational questions is excellent. An important 
source of the strength of American education is the active partici- 
pation of laymen, not only as members of boards of education but 
through parent-teacher associations and other organizations. This 
Conference, in which laymen and professionals worked closely 
together, is an excellent example of the kind of close co-operation 
that has contributed so much to the effectiveness of our educa- 
tional program. 

In the second place, the co-operation of the various agencies 
and organizations—the State Department of Education, the Ohio 
Education Association, the Ohio School Boards Association, and 
others—in planning and conducting the Conference deserves the 
highest praise. Without such co-operation it could hardly have 
been held. In the third place, the organization and management 
of the Conference was done with great care and skill. Without 
these, such a large and complex Conference could have accom- 
plished very little in a six-hour session. 

Not least of the praiseworthy features was the fine spirit of 
the participants. They manifested keen enthusiasm and unselfish 


1 The writer is indebted to W. Frederick Staub and Frank Brown, who supplied 
much of the information on which this editorial is based. They are, of course, not 
responsible for any factual errors or for the views expressed here. 
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interest in the improvement of education. It was an inspiring 
experience to observe and participate in this enterprise; the people 
of Ohio are greatly indebted to all who had any part in planning, 
supporting, or conducting it. We hope that additional Confer- 
ences will be held during the coming years. 

All of this does not mean that the Conference was perfect 
and should be repeated in precisely its present form. On the con- 
trary, there is abundant room for improvement. The most impor- 
tant defects were the overcrowded agenda and the consequent 
failure to deal with many of the questions with the needed thor- 
oughness. Perhaps this was unavoidable in a pioneer effort. But 
future Conferences will be more effective if they consider fewer 
questions and study them much more thoroughly. With total 
time for discussion limited to three and a half hours (including 
the lunch period), and with 40 questions and 179 possible re- 
sponses (including 28 “no opinion” or “other” ones) to be con- 
sidered, the Conference had an average of a little more than five 
minutes to consider each question and a little more than one 
minute for each possible response, not counting the extra time 
needed to formulate “other” responses. How intelligently can a 
group of twelve persons, most of whom are strangers to each 
other, in such a short period, deal with either of the two complex 
technical questions quoted in a preceding paragraph? 

To be sure, educators were present as consultants. But cer- 
tainly none of them would claim professional competence with 
respect to all forty of the widely diverse questions in the four 
fields. It might be argued that, since these questions had been 
considered by the participants in the local meetings in November, 
the members of the groups had made sufficient preparation to deal 
with them in five minutes each. But it is highly probable that, in 
most cases, the local conferences themselves had given only 
very brief consideration to each of the questions. Moreover, if the 
local meetings had given adequate consideration to them, there 
would have been no good reason for holding the state Conference: 
a mere tabulation of the agreements of the local groups would 
have been sufficient. 


o pousT the local and state conferences in their present form 
have served a highly useful purpose in alerting citizens to a 
wide range of problems and stimulating interest in them. But 
we believe that, if they are to have maximum usefulness in the 
future, the scheme under which they are conducted should be 
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radically revised. We present the following suggestions, not as 
constituting a finished plan, but in the hope of stimulating dis- 
cussion which will eventuate in the development of a better one. 

Let a steering committee selected by the sponsoring organiza- 
tions identify, not forty, but four or five, of the more important 
questions or problems that Ohio will face during the 1960’s, and 
which need to be considered in depth by the profession and the 
citizenry. For each of these questions, let the steering committee 
appoint an analyst and a small committee to advise him. Let the 
analyst, with the assistance of his committee, prepare a two- or 
three-page analysis of the question assigned to him. Such an 
analysis should include a summary of the facts bearing on the 
question, a statement of the important considerations which 
should be taken into account in dealing with it, and the constitu- 
ent questions which call for answers. In order to get the highest 
possible quality of analysis, each question on the agenda should 
be referred to a different analyst and committee. 

Each local discussion group would be supplied with copies 
of the analysis of each question and would consider the question 
with the assistance of one or more professional consultants. If a 
group included more than fifteen persons, it would be divided 
into subgroups, each with a chairman, secretary, and at least one 
professional consultant. 

After the subgroups had completed their consideration of a 
question and their secretaries had recorded the conclusions, the 
secretaries, meeting as a committee, would prepare a report. This 
committee would be expected to consider everything said in the 
reports of the subgroups but would not necessarily be bound by 
them; it would be permitted to add material not mentioned 
by any subgroup. Its job would be to prepare the best possible 
report on the problem. This report would then be submitted to 
the entire discussion group for possible revision and adoption. 
This procedure would be repeated for each of the problems. 

A representative sample of the local-group reports would 
be examined by the analysts, each of whom would then revise his 
analysis for consideration by the state-wide Conference. The re- 
vised analyses would include both additional data and questions 
suggested by the local reports and summaries of the conclusions 
reached by the sample groups. 

At the state Conference there would be a minimum of 
speeches and a maximum of time devoted to the problems on 
the agenda. These would be considered in the light of the 
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analyses and the conclusions of the local groups. Each analyst 
would make a brief oral presentation to supplement his revised 
written analysis. 

Tables or discussion groups would have at least an hour to 
discuss each question. All analysts and members of their com- 
mittees would be present and on call to help different discussion 
groups as needed. Instead of a machine tabulation of responses, 
there would be a brief tentative summary of the opinions of the 
group on each question, formulated by a person who had circu- 
lated among the groups during the discussion period. The more 
complete and official summary would be prepared after the Con- 
ference by persons appointed for that purpose. 

We believe that if a plan somewhat like the one outlined in 
the preceding paragraphs were followed, it would result in more 
valid conclusions and thus greater service to education in Ohio. 
Certainly it would contribute more effectively to the education of 
the participants. The wisdom of our lay citizens is so important 
for the improvement of education that we need to develop the 
best possible plan to further it. R.HLE. 


Further Views on the State House Conference 


HE recent State House Conference on Education and its 

predecessor, the 1958 Conference, demonstrate what can be 

done through the co-operative efforts of a group of citizens 
actively concerned with improving the quality of education. 
Having played the role of observer in the 1960 Conference, I fully 
agree that there is a need for revising the procedures used in con- 
ducting future State House Conferences. Nevertheless, as the 
responsible parties consider these, they ought not to lose sight 
of certain important values they have already achieved. 

The State House Conference was conceived as a citizens’ 
conference on education; it should remain just that. The effort to 
draw in more consultants and analysts is a worthy one, for the 
lay participants can discuss educational problems intelligently 
only on the basis of a solid grounding of fact. This is especially 
true today because of rapid technological advances, new develop- 
ments in curriculum, and the complexities of school finance. The 
lay citizen cannot hope to keep up without professional guidance. 
Nevertheless, as more professional educators are introduced into 
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the Conference, the danger that their views may divert its basic 
purpose increases. It is not always easy to maintain the fine line 
between objective analysis and actual influence. The analyst who 
is examining in depth the implications of a broad problem such 
as securing additional tax revenue runs the risk of weighting his 
presentation in favor of a given solution, though he may have no 
desire to do so. The risk is worth taking in the effort to develop 
informed opinion on the part of the delegates, but at the same 
time it ought not to be ignored. 


A PLANNERS for future Conferences try to develop more effec- 
tive procedures, they will doubtless consider the matter of 
numbers. The sheer impact value of over 3,300 delegates coming 
from all over the state should not be minimized. They are bound 
to influence other lay citizens, educators, and even the legislature. 
As their activities are publicized, interest is likely to develop 
among new groups. And while one would hardly wish to increase 
the number of participants in the state-wide Conference, there is 
no limit to the number who might become actively involved on 
the local level. Out of such involvement come successful bond 
and levy campaigns, improved teachers’ salaries and new school 
facilities, and increased co-operation between parents and teach- 
ers. Aside from the direct benefits that teachers and other school 
personnel may receive, they should welcome the mere knowledge 
that so large a group of relatively well-informed citizens is seek- 
ing to improve educational quality and is willing to make sacri- 
fices of time and money to achieve this objective. 

But perhaps most significant is the impact of the Conference 
upon the General Assembly. The Discussion Guide used at the 
local meetings in 1960 cites some of the tangible results of the 
1958 Conference. Recommendations made then included enact- 
ment of laws permitting approval of school bond issues and levies 
by a majority vote, streamlining of district reorganization laws, 
and the voting of school levies up to ten years and even for an 
indefinite term. Subsequent legislation enacted by the General 
Assembly resulted in approval of thirty-two bond issues that 
would have failed under the earlier laws, rapid district re- 
organization, and passage of numerous ten-year levies and some 
indefinite ones. In addition, the Conference recommended strict 
enforcement of minimum standards. The State Board of Educa- 
tion has followed this course, in many cases revoking high-school 
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charters. The State House Conference in itself did not effect 
these changes; other factors have been at work. Nevertheless, an 
assemblage of over 3,300 well-informed citizens is an imposing 
force. 

The participants in the State House Conference have already 
achieved a great deal by extending their concern for education 
beyond the confines of local interest. It is hoped that out of the 
first two Conferences will develop a growing tradition of citizens 
actively working toward a better educational system for their 
children. Informed public opinion may accomplish what sympa- 
thy alone cannot. S.L 


Letter to the Editor’ 


HAVE been very much disturbed over the impression that has 

been widely circulated that the state-university presidents 

are selfishly opposed to a program of community or junior 
colleges. I made a talk before the State House Conference on Edu- 
cation week before last in which I attempted to clarify at least 
my own position in this regard. Maybe I have been misled but I 
have felt that the state-university presidents were in agreement 
and their position regarding community colleges is contained in 
the O’Neill Commission’s Report which recognizes that such 
institutions will undoubtedly be needed. I am sure you have 
known my position over the years. 

I think that the recent circular put out under the auspices 
of the Inter-University Council is rather poorly conceived in not 
making the position a little clearer about the establishment of 
off-campus centers now and community colleges later. As it is, the 
document is too wordy and this may explain this weakness. 

We operate six of these centers in Northeastern Ohio and 
several classes in each of several other cities. Only one is a day 
program and simulates fairly well normal campus undergraduate 
life. The others are late afternoon and evening programs and, in 
my opinion, are at best only a temporary alternative to a better 
setup which I hope will be forthcoming in the future. 

I need not tell you that the presidents are faced with a real 

| Continued on page 84| 


1 This letter was written in response to the editorial, ‘‘Selfish and Therefore Short- 
sighted,” in the February 8 issue of the BULLETIN (Vol. XL, pp. 47-49). 
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Books to Read 


Ciark, Burton R. The Open Door College: a Case Study. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1960. xvi + 208 pp. (Carnegie 
Series in American Education). 

One of the major problems facing educators today as a result of the 
population explosion in American educational institutions is the polemic 
over the means of expanding facilities of higher learning to absorb the 
ever-increasing college enrollments. In the state of Ohio the lines appar- 
ently have been drawn. The majority of college and university presidents 
are reportedly in favor of multiple branch extensions of already existing 
institutions. On the other hand, many local school boards and other re- 
gional interests are in favor of constructing local junior colleges which they 
feel would more adequately serve the needs of their respective communities. 

Although The Open Door College was not written for the express 
purpose of solving Ohio’s college enrollment problems, it does offer evi- 
dence derived from scholarly research which would profit the proponents of 
either side of the controversy in formulating a more objective view of the 
issues. 

The Open Door College is an intensive sociological case study of the 
San Jose Junior College in California. It includes, however, a wealth of 
comparative data which are pertinent to any analysis of junior colleges in 
general. Professor Clark shows how local administrative control affects such 
factors as quality of faculty, curriculum, and the general ability level of 
the student body. 

Local autonomy with its concomitant “open-door” policy apparently 
creates two distinct problem areas—one internal, the other external. The 
latter includes the problem of identification: where do junior colleges stand 
in relation to other institutions of higher learning? The ambiguous status 
of junior colleges today testifies to the fact that provincial interests deter 
direct identification with “regular” colleges and universities. In the attempt 
to serve local needs, internal problems arise. Standards of scholarship tend 
to decline. The prestige curriculum is, of course, with the college-transfer 
program. This fact, combined with the open-door admission policy, inevi- 
tably results in a preponderance of “latent terminal” students who do not 
or cannot qualify for transfer to regular four-year institutions. These stu- 
dents create internal difficulties; in addition, according to the author, the 
way in which they are handled has far-reaching consequences for society 
at large. 

Although The Open Door College gives no definitive answers to these 
vexing problems, its timely presentation of objective data offers a refresh- 
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ing change from the emotion-charged arguments currently being heard 
from all quarters. For those who are interested in examining the issues in 
a context which is free from partisan opinion, Professor Clark’s analysis 


will be well worth reading. £ snneniaen: 00: Chios 


Letter to the Editor 


[ Continued from page 82] 


dilemma. They realize that our present state institutions have 
never been adequately supported and perhaps the fear we have 
expressed is that of the danger of attempting a two year-commu- 
nity college program within the framework of the present tax 
structure, which would only result in spreading present funds for 
higher education thinner and would lower the quality of the 
existing institutions. I am sure you recognize that we have reason 
for real concern, with the present level of state-supported higher 
education at only about two-thirds of the average of comparable 
institutions over the country and with a huge accumulation of 
unmet needs for buildings to carry on what we are now doing. 
Undoubtedly, we are misunderstood because we are placed in a 
very delicate situation which I think has resulted in ascribing 
selfish motives to us. 

There may be one president among us who is enthusiastic 
about the “branch” or off-campus center idea, but I do not think 
his is representative of the viewpoint of the others. After all, this 
job is a big one for us. 

The state’s first need is to study the whole tax structure. We 
should set up an adequate financing program for our existing 
institutions, then determine on the basis of studies (which are not 
yet made and which are necessary) how many additional two- 
year institutions are needed, how they will be financed, and where 
they will be located, and in what manner. 


GerorcE A. BowMAN 
President, Kent State University 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


OF THE COLLEGE OF EDUCATION AND 
THE BUREAU OF EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND SERVICE 


The Larger View of the University. 


By Louis M. Hacker. The Boyd H. Bode Memorial Lectures, 1960. 
Vili + 52 pp. 1961. $1.00. 


A noted professor of economics discusses higher education in America. 
His lectures are entitled “Problems and Challenges” and “Attitudes 
and Policies.” 


Educational Needs of Out-of-School Youth in Columbus, Ohio. 


By Anprew HENprIcKSON AND ELIZABETH Foster. viii + 28 pp. 1960. 
$.50 or 3 copies for $1.00. 


A report of a research project sponsored by the Institute of Child De- 
velopment and Family Life at Ohio State University. 


“I Can Read It Myself!” Some Books for Independent Reading 
in the Primary Grades. 


By Friepa M. He ter. Study of Independent Reading, Bulletin 1. 
iv + 31 pp. $1.00. 


The librarian of the Ohio State University School has prepared an 
annotated list of books arranged according to three levels of difficulty. 


Exploring Independent Reading in the Primary Grades. 


By EstHer E. ScHatz AND OTHERS. Study of Independent Reading, 
Bulletin II. vi + 70 pp. $1.00. 


Exploratory investigations of problems arising when children in the 
first three grades choose their own reading materials. 


, FF F 


Orders should be addressed to Publications Office, Ohio State University, 
242 W. 18th Avenue, Columbus 10, Ohio. 





